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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.”—Locke, 
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InFipeL Crepuuiry. 


Amone the methods by which Infi- 
delity has attempted to destroy re- 
ligious belief, few have been more 
frequently adopted than that cone 
temptuous ridicule which reviles the 
alleged credulity of Christians. There- 
ceivers of Divine Revelation have been 
stigmatized as undiscriminating enthu- 
siasts, as those who assent to extrava- 
gant propositions which are unsup- 
ported by evidence, and opposed to 
rationality,—who credit the absurd 
and believe the impossible. I¢ would 
naturally be supposed that theillumin- 
ated Infidel would believe that only 
which presented the most indubitable 
proof ; that every thing unreasonable 
would be excluded from his creed; 
that he would display the perfection 
of emancipated intellect; adjust his 
belief with all the nicety of sublimated 
and unerring logic; and avoid that 
evil of believing too much which his 
penetration discovered, and his sar- 
casm condemned. His implied sau- 
periority of nind ought to guard him 
against the incursions of error, and 
render him an example of intellectual 
strength and consistency. But that 
mankind can practise what they con- 
demn, and betray the infirmity which 
they affect to despise, is abundantly 
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illustrated by the incongruities of In- 
fidel belief. 

The more inveterate Infidelity starts 
at once with a bold denial of obvious 
fact. It denies causation, and re-~ 
quires its disciple to believe that 
every visible object was produced by 
chance, or the mere force of inert 
and unorganized matter. Although 
it would be deemed impudent and 
absurd to declare that a steam engine 
was the result of accident; that it 
displayed no proofs of contrivance, 
that it was not pre-adapted for a cere 
tain end; and was produced by a for- 
tuitous agglomeration of particles 
which rushed together from some 
indefinable impulse ;—still the Infi- 
del declares that other natural pro- 
ductions, which display an equal con- 
trivance and adaptation for a certain 
end, are the effects of accident; that 
they bespeak no author; that they 
attest no antecedent intelligence ; that 
they had no adequate cause ; and are, 
in fact, results without an origin. 
The imputation of such a belief is, 
however, ingeniously repelled; and 
we have some highly sapient explan- 
ations. Though the Infidel denies the 
existence of God, an attempt is made 
to invest matter with some of his di- 
vine attributes: and it is sagely de- 
clared that matter itself is possessed, 
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of the requisite ability to form itself 
into the endless variety of forms and 
modifications which it is observed 
to assume. However intrinsically des- 
titute of wisdom may appear the 
atoms which are crushed by the foot, 
or driven by the wind, the appearance 
is fallacious; and that which never 
demonstrated any thing but mere in- 
ertness, has latent knowledge and 
power which produce all that is be- 
held. Or, to give another interpret- 
ation, the belief of the Atheist is foun- 
ed on that which is contradicted by 
appearance, knowledge, and experi- 
ment. Nowmustnothe, whobelieves 
such a doctrine and such implications, 
be one of the most credulous and 
deluded of his species—a being who, 
instead of indulging arrogant exult- 
ation, should mourn over that feeble- 
ness of intellect which could ever con- 
template the possible reality of such 
extravagant contradictions! Yet this 
is the creed of those who assail Chris- 
tians, and deride credulity! Whether 
men, possessing the merest remnant 
of abated rationality, can believe such 
obvious fallacies, seems highly doubt- 
ful; but he who secretly ridicules 
what he attempts to propagate; he 
who alleges as true what he knows to 
be false, and would make ignorance 
the dupe of specious delusion, is a 
wretch whose hypocritical malignity 
must call forth a tumult of execration 
and contempt. 

But the Christian in the varied ob- 
jects of creation, beholds the effects of 
a mighty anterior cause ; he infers the 
pre-existence of wisdom and power, 
from the visible indications of design ; 
and he concludes that Great Being, 
who has displayed such wonders in all 
that is minute or stupendous, and still 
adapted every process and object to 
some beneficial result, must be wor- 
thy of humble love and awful venera- 
tion: while obedience to Him who is 
regarded as perfect and infinite in 
every moral attribute, must produce a 
corresponding elevation of the human 
character. But the Atheist, after 
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adopting a creed of impossibility, pre- 
tends that the results will be good, and 
what are they?—their moral character 
may be inferred from a publication 
which recommends the most disgust- 
ing obscenity, and urges benefit of the 
destruction of marriage and the uni- 
versality of whoredom, But could 
any but the most credulous or debased 
infer such a benefit, or recommend 
such an abomination! Can he who 
would destroy confidence and honesty, 
and create a multitude of virtual widows 
and orphans; can he who would de- 
grade the human species into individ- 
ual masses of burning lust, and bid 
the impulse of turbid appetite for ever 
predominate and consume,—can he 
be the rational and philanthropical 
being he so pompously declares? 
Credulity is surely too mild an ascrip- 
tion for the depravity of Atheism ! 
But Christianity is assailed by an- 
other class of the pretenders to all the 
moderation of comprehensive philoso- 
phy. They view with alleged trans- 
ports of delight the evidences of natu- 
ral theology. In the radiance of the 
skies, or the profundities of the deep ; 
in the incipient buddings of the spring, 
the fervours of the summer, or the 
fecundity of the autumn, they trace the 
hand of Omnipotence. We would not 
extinguish one of the amiable sympa- 
thies which charms of natureare adapt- 
ed to inspire. ' But what is the con- 
sistency of the class to which we allude? 
They declaim on Christian credulity, 
and exhibit a catalogue of pretended 
discrepancies which revealed religion 
is said to contain. They like one 
thing to correspond to another,—de- 
clare that contradiction demonstrates 
imposture,—admire a general fitness, 
—and are surprised and delighted with 
their own sagacity. But how incon- 
sistent and credulous must he be, who 
confesses the Omnipotence of God, 
and yet implies that God has not the 
power to make a revelation; who has 
that comprehensive voracity of belief, 
which can digest the contradiction 
that infinity admits of limitation ; that 
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benevolence will refuse what necessity 
demands; that unbounded power and 
total infirmity may co-exist ; and that 
Divinity created a universe, established 
and perpetuates the mighty laws by 
which itis governed, and produced that 
surpassing wonder—the human mind, 
and yet could not reveal to man that 
knowledge, consolation, and assurance 
which he so evidently requires! Con- 
trast the primary belief aud the subse- 
quent denial, and then must the Deist 
appear credulous indeed. 

But though the credulity which re- 
ceives a position which involves such 
moral and analogical inconsistences 
must be great and inveterate, it is su- 
perseded by that which credits the suffi- 
ciency of human Reason to discover 
that which is peculiarly confined to 
Revelation, and to create those mo- 
tives and inspire those resolutions on 
which the stability and extension of 
virtue depends. How, with the his- 
tory of the past, and the testimony of 
the present before them, such a glar- 
ing fallacy can be regarded as cre- 
dible, would be unaccountable, were 
it unknown that pride, too enlighten- 
ed for instruction, and vanity, for ever 
magnifying its own excellence and 
power, can delude the judgment into 
that obsequious belief which responds 
to the tone of moral inclination. That 
Deism does imply the credulity which 
we describe, is demonstrable by a 
slight investigation of the process by 
which it is adopted in opposition to 
Christianity. Its assumed basis is the 
sufficiency of Reason, which experi- 
ence and observation alike invalidate. 
Deism is, therefore, not only believed 
without evidence, but opposes testi- 
mony, and militates against facts. 
Yet, with infirmity and falsehood writ- 
ten on its front, it can, by the aid of 
a few specious terms and plausible 
declarations, obtain the credence of 
those who imagine themselves great 
in intellectual strength. As judgment 
is thus inverted, we are prepared to 
anticipate the mode in which Reve- 
lation is rejected. He that receives 
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one allegation which is opposed by 
evidence, is very likely to reject 
another which is authenticated by 
proof ; and simply, because he knows 
not the force of moral or historical 
testimony. Hence we find, that Chris- 
tianity, which assumes the insufli- 
ciency of human reason to pene- 
trate that which Revelation displays, 
which declares that depravity which 
unaided man has never yet been able 
to expel or repress, and which pre- 
sents the highest atiestations of au- 
thenticity, is rejected as false, fic- 
titious, and absurd. If we apply mo- 
derate observation, the mode in which 
credulity here operates will be evi- 
dent. To preserve an antecedent po- 
sition, which is unsustained by proof, 
and secure vanity from the humiliation 
of convicted error, the falsehood of an 
adverse position is assumed in defiance 
of iis authenticating testimony; and 
the assumption, contradicted by fact, 
is regarded by credulity as valid and 
true. Negative evidence is thought 
of more authority than positive ; in- 
ference is preferred before demonstra- 
tion; and hypothesis allowed to ex- 
tinguish fact. 

It is perhaps not suspected, when 
the Infidel derides the supposed cre- 
dulity of Christians, that he is indulg- 
ing in that which he deerys. But the 
resistance of a sustained proposition is 
not an indication of logical acuteness 
or penetration. As human opinions, 
and especially those which relate to 
the more serious interests of man, 
can only be legitimate as they are 
founded on argument or the induc- 
tion of facts, he is most liable to de- 
ception by whom testimony is reject- 
ed; and who, inflated with a belief of 
his own infallibility of judgment, de- 
cides a case without the examination 
of witnesses, and pronounces condem- 
nation in the very teeth of direct evi- 
dence and ‘irrefragable proof. To 
disbelieve and deride an accredited 
proposition, does not indicate supe- 
riority of discrimination ; but, on the 
contrary, betrays a mind narrowed by 
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restriction to a single object, acquaint- 
ed only with one class of causes, and 
which, on the presentation of more 
enlarged views, las its scepticism ex- 
cited because its ignorance is surprised. 

Christianity is not « narrow system, 
either in origin, advancement, or cha- 
racter. It was foretold by prophets, 
and introduced by miracles; and hav- 
ing attested its authenticity with sen- 
sible evidence, invited Reason to belief 
by its elevated morality. Surrounded 
by opposition, and resisted by preju- 
dice, it has spread with an energy and 
success which imposture could not 
effect or obtain; it has raised the de- 
graded, enlightened the ignorant, and 
purified the base ; and introduced that 
by which Barbarians have been re- 
claimed and civilization extended. 
But its designs terminate not within 
the narrow precincts of mortality. It 
proposes objects beyond the grave, 
and promises happiness which the 
ages of eternity shall constantly ex- 
pand. Whether such a system should 
be contemplated with the awe which 
its magnitude and grandeur would 
naturally inspire, or be treated with 
the pitiful ridicule of contracted in- 
tellect, we will not presume it neces- 
sary to suggest. But ifa system, in- 
cluding such propositions and designs, 
be sustained by the evidence which it 
pretends to afford, we pity but reprove 
that Infidel credulity which is deceived 
by obvious falsehood, and estranged 
from demonstrated truth. 





Memorr or Str Isaac Newron, 


Sir Isaac Newton was born at Wools- 
thorpe, a hamlet in the parish of Col- 
sterworth in Lincolnshire, about six 
miles south of Grantham, on the 25th 
December O. 8. 1642. His father, 
Mr. Isaac Newton, died at the early 
age of 36, and only a few months 
after his marriage to Harriet Ays- 
cough. This lady was accordingly 
left in a state of pregnancy, and ap- 
pears to have given a premature birth 





to her only child. The helpless in- 
fant was of such an extremely dimi- 
nutive size, that two women who 
were sent to bring some medicine to 
strengthen him, did not expect to find 
him alive on their return. Providence, 
however, had otherwise decreed ; and 
that frail tenement which seemed 
scarcely able to imprison its immor- 
tal mind, was destined to enjoy a 
vigorous maturity, and to survive even 
the average term of human existence. 

For three years Mrs. Newton con- 
tinued to watch over her tender charge 
with parental anxiety. At the usual 
age he was sent to two day-schools at 
Skillington and Stoke, where he ac- 
quired the education which such se- 
minaries afforded ; but when he reach- 
ed his twelfth year he went to the 
public school at Grantham. Here he 
seems to have been very inattentive to 
his studies, and very low in the school. 
The boy, however, who was above 
him, having one day given him ase- 
vere kick upon his stomach, from 
which he suffered great pain, Isaac 
laboured incessantly till he got above 
him in the school, and from that time 
he continued to rise till he was the 
head boy. From the habits of appli- 
cation which this incident had led him 
to form, the peculiar character of his 
mind was speedily displayed. During 
the hours of play, when the other 
boys were occupied with their amuse- 
ments, his mind was engrossed with 
mechanical contrivances. The prin- 
cipal pieces of mechanism which he 
thus constructed were a wind-mill, a 
water-clock, and a carriage put in mo- 
tion by the person who sat in it. When 
a wind-mill was erecting near Gran- 
tham, Isaac frequently attended the 
operations .of the workmen, and ac- 
quired such a thorough knowledge of 
the machinery that he completed a 
working model of it, which excited 
universal admiration, This model was 
frequently placed on the top of the 
house in which he lodged at Grantham, 
and was put in motion by the action 
of the wind upon its sails. Not con- 
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tent with this exact imitation of the 
original machine, he conceived the 
idea of driving it by animal power, 
and for this purpose he enclosed in it 
a mouse which he called the miller, 
and which, by acting upon a sort of 
tread-wheel, gave motion to the ma- 
chine. 

Jn the house where he lodged there 
were some female inmates in whose 
company he appears to have taken 
much pleasure, One of these, a Miss 
Storey, was two or three years younger 
than Newton, and to great personal at- 
tractions she seems to have added 
more than the usual allotment of fe- 
male talent. He had lived nearly six 
years in the same house with Miss 
Storey, and there is reason to believe 
that their youthful friendship gra- 
dually rose to a higher passion; but 
the smallness of her portion, and the 
inadequacy of his own fortune, appear 
to have prevented the consummation 
of their happiness. 

But while the mind of our young 
philosopher was principally occupied 
with the pursuits which we have now 
detailed, it was not inattentive to the 
movements of the celestial bodies. 
The imperfections of his water-clock 
had probably directed his thoughts to 
the more accurate measure of time 
which the motion of the sun afforded. 
In the yard of the house where he 
lived, he traced the varying move- 
ments of that luminary upon the walls 
and roofs of the buildings, and by the 
means of fixed pins he had marked 
out the hourly and half-hourly sub- 
divisivns. 

His mother, chiefly from a motive 
of economy, recalled him, about this 
period, from the school at Grantham, 
to take the charge of a farm. But 
she was soon convinced from expe- 
rience that her son was not des- 
tined to cultivate the svil, and as his 
passion for study, and his dislike for 
every other occupation increased with 
his years, she wisely resolved to give 
him all the advantages which educa- 
tion could confer, He was accord- 
ingly sent back to Grantham school, 
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where he continued for some months 
in busy preparation for his academical 
studies, 

To a young mind thirsting for know- 
ledge, and ambitious of the distinction 
which it brings, the transition from 
a village school to an university like 
that of Cambridge,—from the abso- 
lute solitude of thought to the society 
of men imbued with all the literature 
and science of the age, must be one of 
eventfui interest. To Newton it was 
a source of peculiar excitement. The 
history of science affords many ex- 
amples where the young aspirant had 
been early initiated into her mysteries, 
and had even exercised his powers of 
invention and discovery before he was 
admitted within the walls of a college ; 
but he who was to give philosopy her 
laws did not exhibit such early talent ; 
no friendly counsel regulated his youth- 
ful studies, and no work of scientific 
eminence seems to have guided him 
in his course. In yielding to the im- 
pulse of his mechanical genius, his 
mind obeyed the laws of its own na- 
tural expansion, and, following the 
line of least resistance, it was thus 
drawn aside from the strongholds with 
which it was destined to grapple. 

When Newton, therefore, arrived 
at Trinity College, he brought with 
him a more slender portion of science 
than falls to the lot of ordinary scho- 
lars; but this state of his acquirements 
was perhaps no. unfavourable to the 
development of his powers. Unex- 
hausted by premature growth, and in- 
vigorated by healthful repose, his 
mind was the better fitted to make 
those vigorous and rapid shoots which 
soon covered with foliage and with 
fruit the genial soil to which it had 
been transferred. 

Cambridge was consequently the 
real birth-place of Newton’s genius. 
Her teachers fostered his earliest stu- 
dies ;—her institutions sustained his 
mightiest efforts;— und within her 
precincts were all his discoveries made 
and perfected. When he was called 
to higher official functions, his dis- 
ciples kept up the pre-eminence of 


their master’s philosophy, and their 
successors have maintained this seat 
of learning in the fulness of its glory, 
and rendered it the most distinguish- 
ed among the universities of Europe. 

It was on the 5th of June, 1660, in 
the 18th year of his age, that Newton 
was admitted into Trinity College, 
Cambridge, during the same year that 
Dr. Barrow was elected professor of 
Greek in the university. His atten- 
tion was first turned to the study of 
mathematics by a desire to inquire 
into the truth of judicial astrology; 
and he is said to have discovered the 
folly of that study by erecting a figure 
with the aid of one or two of the pro- 
blems of Euclid. 

Neither history nor tradition has 
handed down to us any particular ac- 
count of his progress during the first 
three years that he spent at Cam- 
bridge. It appears from a statement 
of his expences, that in 1664 he pur- 
chased a prism, for the purpose, as 
has been said, of examining Des- 
cartes’s Theory of Colours. 

In the books of the University, 
Newton is recorded as having been 
admitted sub-siser in 1661. He be- 
came a scholar in 1664. In 1665 he 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and in 1666, in consequence of the 
breaking out of the plague, he retired 
to Woolsthorpe. In 1667 he was made 
Junior Fellow. In 1668 he took his 
degree of Master of Arts, and in the 
same year he was appointed to a Se- 
nior Fellowship. In 1669, when Dr. 
Barrow had resolved to devote his at- 
tention to theology, he resigned the 
Lucasian Professorship of Mathema- 
tics in favour of Newton, who may 
now be considered as having entered 


upon his brilliant career of discovery. 
[To be continued.) 





Tus INFLUENCE or Music. 


Amonc the numerous methods which 
the Almighty Being has invented for 
the happiness and gratification of man, 
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none, perhaps, is more eminent and 
delightful than musie. A!though the 
combination of harmonious sounds is 
perceived by the mind through the 
medium of the sense, music appears 
almost too dignified and extraordinary 
to come within the designation of 
sensual enjoyment. That the vibra- 
tion of air, oceasioned by artificial 
percussion, should create such an in- 
definite variety of tones; that among 
them, vagrant and fleeting as they ap- 
pear, there should be some principle by 
which discord is avoided, and harmony 
produced, and perpetuated till the at- 
mospheric vibration has entirelyceased; 
and that in man there is an adapted 
agent to receive those zrial modula- 
tions, to distinguish the components 
of an extensive combination of sounds : 
that they should be enjoyed in their 
individual and collective relations, and 
awaken a peculiar train of sympathy 
and thought, displays such evident 
contrivance, refined mechanism, and 
mental adaptation, that we exclaim 
with the poet, 

What a piece of work is man!” 
Musicis of high antiquity. In several 
parts of the Most Ancient Book, we 
find that the harp and other instru- 
ments were known, and that vocal 
harmony was cultivated. Indeed, al- 
most as far as humanity extends, we 
find vocal music endeavoured or ef- 
fected, and numerous inventions for 
the production of artificial sound. 
Music, in fact, appears to have been 
universally perceived as an adapted 
mode of indicating the peculiar state 
or character of the affections. Me- 
lancholy or distress finds solace in an 
expressive mournfulness of tone; joy 
bursts into quick and exhilarating 
strains ; and devotion, abased in the 
presence of Divinity, sends forth its 
awakened fervours in more solemn, 
yet assuasive notes. That music, con- 
nected as it is with human sympathy, 
should have been employed in Chris- 
tian worship, is not in the least sur- 
prising. In this respect it does more 
than renovate the languishing affec- 
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tions of the heart: it produces a*cor- 
responding expansion of the contem- 
plative faculties; and, by operating on 
associated ideas, presents the most 
vivid images of the past and the fu- 
ture,—a comprehensive record of all 
that has been experienced, and of all 
that can be expected. 

Who that has walked in the solemn 
aisles of the cathedral, and heard the 
mingled notes of the organ and choir 
swell forth in expanding harmony, and 
has not felt the consciousness of ma- 
terial existence abated, and the mind 
asserting its independence of sense ! 
The echoing undulations of sound 
seem to attain their maturity of ex- 
pansion, and then vanish to some dis- 
tant spot, or some remote period, and 
the imagination follows them back to 
departed ages, or advances to the fue 
ture with thrilling solemnity, and feels 
that time and all its modes are unsub- 
stantial and vain in comparison to that 
more elevated existence of which it 
now has a vivid foretaste and anticipa- 
tion. Whensuch emotions are united 
with habitual piety, and sustained 
rather than repressed by the doctrines 
of religion, they are exquisite and 
beneficial. For a time, they elevate 
man above the contaminating influence 
of mere worldly being, and assure him 
that he has faculties to enjoy a more 
purified and exalted state than the 
present. 

The Infidel may sneer, and ridicule 
these remarks as fanciful and super- 
stitious. If he has never experienced 
any thing analogous to what they des- 
cribe, he must indeed have been deeply 
fortified in the obtuseness of an insen- 
sible nature. That music is connected 
with the sympathies, and that it can 
operate even on the hearts of barba- 
rians, is illustrated by the rude strain 
of the Indian when he inspires ven- 
geance by the song of war, or the 
more gentle feelings by the song of 
peace. It is not to the walls of the 
church, or the extremes of barbarism, 
that the influence of music is confined. 
As sound operates on sympathy, and 








sympathy on association, music of a 
character not devotional produces 
similar effects on the mind. Who that 
hears the piece familiar in his child- 
hood, does not feel remembrance ex- 
cited by the tunes which gave him 
pleasure in younger days and, perhaps, 
happier prospects! The incidents of 
life are recalled, and he seems ab- 
stracte(| from the present, and to re- 
exist in the past, and the actions of 
life,—its beginning and its close,—are 
mysteriously associated, and presented 
at a single view. Call this weakness, 
or make it the sv ject of ridicule, but 
still its influence is pleasing, and its 
moral effect beneficial : for ‘‘ whatever 
abstracts us from the power of our 
senses; whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future, predominate 
over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings.” 

But to the Christian, music will 
bring the rememberance of thuse de- 
clarations of Scripture from which it 
would not appear improbable that 
music will contribute to our future 
felicity. As the soul is imperishable, 
it is reasonable to conceive that the 
sympathies which here feel the fer- 
vours of devotion, will be retained 
hereafter; and that if the faculty be 
preserved it will be supplied with some 
outward mode of manifestation or ex- 
citement. But whether this conjec- 
ture will be realized or not, how 
grateful should we feel for the present 
possession of such a mode of enjoy- 
ment, which includes the power to 
tranquillize agitation, to kindle the ree 
ligious sympathies into a holy fervour, 
and supply intellectual natures with 
refined and innocent gratification. 
There is nothing that affords comfort or 
happiness for which we are not indebt- 
ed to the “ Author of every good and 
perfect gift; and, were we sedulous 
in connecting effects with their cause, 
in all that we enjoy, in the vigour of the 
body, the higher researches of the 
mind, and those excursions of the im- 
agination which extend consciousness 
over past and present existence, and 
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connect the visible with the unseen, 
we should behold his goodness in the 
creation of such faculties or powers, 
and his constant providence in guid- 
ing their operations, and securing 
their effect. Thus might all that we 
do, and all we enjoy, promote unceas- 
ing piety, aud sanctify all to the glory 
of God. 


THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 








Tue Rev. J. BLACKBURN, 
At Tonbridge Chapel, Somers’ Town. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Blackburn de- 
livered ihe third of the course of Lectures 
now in progress at the above Chapel, by 
direction of the Christian Instruction So- 
ciety. His subject was the Necessity of 
Revelation, and he chose as a text Job 
xi. 7: “Canst thou by searching find out 
God, canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection?” Assuming that there 
is a God, and that he observes his crea- 
tures, it becomes a question whether a 
Revelation from him be necessary, or 
whether we can be supplied by unaided 
Reason with all that it is necessary for us 
to know. The contemplation of the uni- 
verse around might afford proofs of his 
existence and power, but must leave us 
with a necessarily imperfect knowledge of 
his character and attributes, Yet this 
is all that can be effected without a 
Revelation. Should we not think it 
tyrannical and unjust, were a country to 
keep a dependant colony in ignorance and 
darkness, and yet exact or expect obe- 
dience to laws or requisitions imperfectty 
understood, or entirely unknown? How 
much more so must it appear if God have 
refused to impart a knowledge of his will! 
So obvious, indeed, was the necessity of 
such a Revelation, that it was expected 
in every age of the ancient world. The 
divinations and auguries of the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans, supposed that a specific knowledge 
of the Divine Will might be obtained. 
This is evident when we find that even 
such bright Heathen luminaries as So- 
crates, Plato, and Xenophon, recom- 
mended the people to consult auguries 
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and oracles, and thus proved the general 
question, that Revelation was desirable 
and necessary. 

If men were left to find out the exis- 
tence, attributes, and will of God, by the 
application of their individual faculties, 
the utmost perplexity would ensue: for 
so much do the powers of reason vary ; so 
few persons agree in their habits ‘of 
thought, some having an aptitude which 
others do not possess, mankind could 
never start fairly, or stand in the same 
ground as to the pre-required intelli- 
gence. The poor could never command 
leisure for such a process of examination ; 
for their anxieties about the provision 
of the body would preclude it, Oppressed 
with care, or fatigued with labour,{they 
would not be likely to apply their reason 
to abstract investigation. Mankind are 
also evidently not disposed to investigate 
the evidences of a First Cause. If it is said 
that philosophers might pursue such inqui- 
ries, and communicate the result of their 
investigations, we answer that the ancient 
philosophers did not instruet the mass of 
the people. Their discoveries were con- 
fined to a privileged few and displayed 
when applause could be gained and va- 
nity gratified. But the people, those 
by whom the knowledge of God was 
most required, were jignorant and ne- 
glected. A thousand philosophical sects 
might arise and decline without the 
people knowing anything of their doc- 
trines. And those who are familiar with 
classical history can hear witness to 
the truth, that such philosophers were 
too proud, or too much involved in the 
uncertainty of doubt, to make many dis- 
ciples, If modern philosophers are said 
to supply the ancient deficiency, we an- 
swer, that the assertion cannot be sup- 
ported by the testimony of fact, and that 
they sport with the feelings, rather than 
supply the definite and requisite intelli- 
gence. 

If it is said that much that is rational 
and wise has been found by unaided reason, 
we may be bold to assert that to Revela- 
tion is Reason indebted for all herstrength; 
she has kindled her feeble taper at the 
altar of Revelation, and been made glo- 
rious in the light of heaven: for as we say 
that popery cannot be known in its own 
peculiar character in the midst of a pro- 
testant people, so Deism cannot display 
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its real nature in the surrounding efful- 
gence of Christianity. If we would as- 
certain the true nature and effects of 
Deism, we must take our stand in a 
Heathen country, or at some period ante- 
cedent to the doctrines of Christianity. 
Aud we shall find that the most en- 
lightened of mankind made the most un- 
satisfactory deductions, and wandered in 
the endless mazes of error, uncertainty, 
and contradiction. 

What, by natural and unaided reason, 
have nations learned relative to the being 
and attributes of God? His existence 
has indeed been pre d; but in other 
instances it is unknown or denied. In 
Tartary, Japan, and China, the penple 
do not believe in the existence of a First 
Cause, and adopt the dogmas of pure 
Atheism. We ask the Deist how it is 
that Reason has not disclosed the existence 
of God to these people ?. In South Africa 
a similar disbelief exists; but that may 
be attributed, perhaps, to the degraded 
state of the intellect; but the Chinese, 
acute and sagacious as they are represent- 
ed to be, have not been led by reason to 
recognize a First Cause. It may be said 
by some, that many other nations have 
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Being. But what definite knowledge of 
him has thence been obtained? He has, 
then, been regarded as a Being who retires 
into the deep recesses of his own nature, 
and is too lofty to communicate a Revela- 
tion to his creatures; and instead of ap- 
proaching him as an object of worship 
and regard, millions of idols have been 
substituted, and received the incense of 
human adoration.— And these are the dis- 
coveries of reason! Look to Mexico, and 
behold its Goddess of War, who is repre- 
sented as clothed with tigers and serpents ; 
and to which the palpitating hearts of 
twenty. thousand human beings were sa- 
crificed by the last emperor, Yet these 
are the discoverers of reason! 

But we may be referred to the sages of 
Greece and Rome. It is true that among 
those uf the former appeared Socrates and 
Plato, who had some noble thoughts and 
elevated conceptions. But they had no 
certain knowledge; and all their inquiries 
and deductions terminated in conjecture 
and speculation. They made those in- 
ferences which would be suggested to any 
well-governed and vigorous intellect ; but 
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their deductions never led them to re- 
nounce popular idolatry, or assert and 
maintain their own opinions. What a 
comment is it upon the insufficiency of 
reason, that, after all the splendid con- 
jectures and lofty thoughts recorded in 
the Memorabilia of Socrates, he should, 
in the last chapter, be represented 
as ordering the sacrifice of a cock to 
#sculapius! Thus we have hastily re- 
viewed the discoveries made by the un- 
aided reason of Heathens and Pagans; 
and it appears that all the conceptions 
which we admire have amounted to no- 
thing but mere uninfluential specula- 
tions, while we may perceive that they 
tended to raise confused and conflicting 
notions in the bewildered understanding. 
If an altar were erected, it was erected to 
the unknown God. But it is Revelation 
that can say, “ Whom ye therefore ig- 
norantly worship, him declare 1 unto 
you.” 

We will, secondly, considerthe worship 
of God which unassisted reason has de- 
duced as requisite and proper. If men 
conceive that God is an unchanging and 
excellent Being, or if they think him to 
be of a reversed and degraded nature, 
there must be a corresponding conformity 
of the human character to the human con- 
ception, and .it will be either dignified, 
or proportionably grovelling and de- 
graded. Now of the latter character 
have been the general conceptions of the 
Heathen and Pagan world. They have 
been distinguished by gross sensuality and 
gross absurdity; multitudes of human sa- 
crifices have been made to propitiate the 
Deity. In Mexico twenty thousand hu- 
man beings have been sacrificed at once 
to the sun, and ten thousands annually to 
the idols of India. The practices which 
such worship has entailed or enjoined 
could not be mentioned with decency. 
They are licentious, disgusting, and fool- 
ish. Yet these were the best discoveries 
of worship which human reason could 
make. The author of the life of Pytha- 
goras, said, That we should do the things 
which pleased God ; but what did please 
him was not known. Here the necessity 
of obedience was acknowledged, but un- 
assisted reason ‘could not perceive the 
path of duty. But we have a Revela- 
tion of the will of God in the Scriptures, 
in which we are instructed how his favour 
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may be received and his blessings en- 
joyed. 

But let us, thirdly, consider the mo- 
rality which unassisted reason has en- 
joined or effected. It would be difficult 
to collect all the shreds of Heathen mo- 
rality ; but if they were all collected, 
what a mass of contradiction would they 
display! ‘Though some of the sentiments 
of the Heathen philosophers are certainly 
good, still they are but the opinions of 
men. Though Socrates had valuable 
conceptions, their authority could never 
be enforced with “Thus saith the Lord.” 
Who was Socrates? Could he, like 
Moses, exhibit miracles in attestation of 
the truth of his declarations? But not 
only were the moral speculations of the 
Pagans extremely doubtful and power- 
less as to general effect, but they often 
impelled to the commission of evil. The 
horrid spectacles of gladiatorial combats 
were encouraged and enjoyed ; and in 
one of those sanguinary exhibitions twen- 
ty thousand human beings were slaugh- 
tered, Adultery had the sanction of 
opinion and practice, and the murder of 
slaves and infants was permitted by law. 
If we look into their poets, the same mo- 
ral impurity may be discerned. Juvenal, 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, are, with all 
their merits, degraded by pollutions, The 
whole state of the Heathen world is indeed 
a running comment on the awful descrip- 
tion of the heathen world contained in 
the first chapter of the Romans. If it be 
said that crimes abound in Christian 
countries, let it be remembered that they 
are not sanctioned but condemned by the 
laws of Christianity ; while, by the Heathen 
codes, they were sanctioned and admired. 
Crimes are exceptions to the Christian 
rule, but amoug the Heathens they were 
the rule itself, ; 

Fourthly, we may consider the discove- 
ries made by unassisted reason of the 
mercies of God. What man is there who 
takes a survey of his thoughts, inclinations, 
and life, who does not acknowledge that 
he is a sinner, and needs the mercy of God. 
Now the question is, What shall he do to be 
saved? Among the Heathens, one thinks 
that sacrifice, another that penance, a 
third that alms-giving, will obtian the 
favour of the Most High. But in the 
hour of death, how can they obtain mercy, 
and not be plunged into apprehension or 
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despair, the discoveries of reason cannot 
answer or decide, But tothe inquiries 
made in this hour of conflict and solem- 
nity, Revelation replies, “ Who is a God 
like unto thee, pardoning sin and iniqui- 
ty?” “AsI live, saith the Lord, I have 
no pleasure in the death of a sinner.” 
Wise men could never discover, by argu- 
ment or reason, this great and important 
truth which Revelation supplies and 
attests. 

Finally, let us glance at the discover- 
ies of reason respecting immortality. We 
feel that spirit is superior to matter. No 
man can deny this, when in the calm 
evening, as he contemplates the shining 
worlds that gem the sky, he feels the ex- 
cursive desires of mind and the throbbings 
of immortality. But without Revelation 
immortality is involved in obscurity or 
doubt; and such was its uncertainty among 
the heathens, that Pliny the younger, 
when he lost a friend by death, ex- 
claims in one of his letters, “ Speak com- 
fort to me by supplying me with some 
reflections that are uncommon and resist- 
less, that neither the commerce of the 
world nor the precepts of the philoso- 
phers can teach me. For all that I have 
heard, and all that I have read, occur to 
me of themselves; but all these are by far 
too weak to support me under so severe an 
affliction.” —{ Pliny’s Letters. | 

Yes, all the pretended strength of 
philosophy is took weak to support man 
in the hour of affliction, or under the des- 
cending stroke of death. Thus Cicero in 
his Tusculane Questiones, when summing 
up the opinions of the philosophers on this 
subject, exclaims, “ Which of these opin- 
ions is true, sure God must tell us. Which 
is most like truth isan anxious question.” 

I have took a survey of the deductions 
of unaided reason: and showed that it 
has not distinctly discovered the Being 
and Attributes of God; that it has not 
discovered a rational and acceptable wor- 
ship; a pure and consistent morality ; 
the certain ground of divine mercy; nor 
the immortality of the soul: but that, on 
all these subjects, it has been involved 
in clouds and thick darkness, 

Will God leave mankind in this dreary 
and desolate condition ? If the existence 
of the Supreme Being be admitted, it 
must be inferred that some communica- 
tion would be made, some rule of human 
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cunduct be given—something to guide 
and console, toinstruct and invigorate. We 
conclude that such a Revelation has been 
given. And it is not unreasonable that 
Christians have accepted a communica- 
tion which imparts such knowledge. If 
introduced and attested by the perform- 
ance of miracles, the testimony of pro- 
phecy, and by the strength and purity of 
its internal evidence, then ought we to 
receive Revelation as a chart to conduct 
us through the troubled waters of life to 
a haven of rest. 

That diversity among the opinions of 
Christians exists, we must acknowledge; 
but in all the grand articles of Revelation 
there is a catholic belief which produces 
a uniformity of opinion unknown among 
the Heathen. All recognize the attri- 
butes of God and the great leading princi- 
ples of Christianity. The questions between 
Christians refer to modes and words, if 
we except a little sect almost too insigni- 
ficant to be mentioned as a component 
of the religious world, who deviate from 
the catholic conformity of confession, 
Christians are in one bond of common 
faith. 

It may be thought by some that these 
remarks are made professionally ; but I 
declare, asa man in the presence of his 
Maker—that to me the inspired volume 
is dear and sacred’; that it alone has 
afforded me consolation and support in 
sickness, family bereavement, and worldly 
disappointment. I intreat you to examine 
it calmly and candidly. Do not allow the 
sarcasm of unhallowed wit to produce un- 
favourable prejudgments; but come to 
this Book with earnestness and humility, 
and then amid darkness it will be a lamp 
to your path, and a security from the 
evils of the present state of existence ; 
which God of his infinite mercy grant! 
Amer. 


Tue Rev. Mr. JaAMEs, BIRMINGHAM. 
Poultry Chapel. 
[Supplied by a Correspondent.] 
On Tuesday evening Mr. Jamesdelivered 
a discourse on behalf of the Hibernian 
Society, from 2 Corinthians viii. 5: “ But 
first gave their ownselves to the Lord.” 
We naturally suppose from the words of 
my text, that the object of preaching is 
not merely to ask pecuniary contribu- 
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tions. Were we to forget that the chief 
and all-important mission of ministers is 
the salvation of human souls, we should 
be unfaithful to God and unjust to so- 
ciety. It is our privilege to link them 
together. In institutions chosen for 
the improvement of society and the be- 
nefit of the world, great should be our 
care, amidst the various efforts which, 
as ministers of the Word of God, we are 
called upon to make. Perhaps some of 
ye are not practically acquainted with 
the right which God hath of demanding 
the surrender mentioned in the text. 

Have ye said with Pharoah, “« Who is 
the Lord that I should obey him?” Are 
ye seeking the mere existence of the na- 
tural man? While you gave cause for the 
Redeemer’s blood to be spilled for your 
sake, you have nothing of your own. 
We were purchased, and dearly pur- 
chased, by the redeeming blood of Christ. 
Shall we, then, the property of Christ, 
deny, or longer refuse, to make that sur- 
render which God expects, and which is 
written in my text ?--May it be so with 
us! for they gave not as we give ourselves 
to the Lord; since they not only contrib- 
uted their property, and that which is 
still more valuable their time, but also 
themselves. These words furnish us, in 
the first place, with concession ; and, se- 
condly, we ought to attend to its claims 
and the duty which we are imperatively 
called upon to perform. 

What is religion? Not merely the out- 
ward garments, or attendance on any evan- 
gelical ministry, or merely professing our- 
selves to be Christians. It would be im- 
possible to find any language more con- 
cise and beautiful than the words of my 
text, “ Giving ourselves to Jesus Christ 
our master, for he purchased us with his 
blood :’—giving ourselves to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as our supreme Governor. 
In the epistle of St. Paul to the Ro- 
mans, 6th chap. 13th verse, it is writ- 
ten, “ Neither yield ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, 
but yield yourselves unto God, as those 
that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God.” Again, in the 14th verse, 
“For sin shall not have dominion over 
you, for ye are not under the law, but 
under grace ;” and again, in the 7th verse, 
« For he that is dead is freed from sin.” 
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Whether we live or die, we are still the 
Lord’s: thus again, the same apostle, 
when addressing the Philippians, says, 
“ That ye are Christ’s.” It is not sufli- 
cient to profess; it is only our life, 
our conduct, our humility, and, above 
all, our rendering ourselves up unto 
God in all ways, which will entitle us to 
be called Christians, This is religion :— 
it is something from ourselves; it is not 
the deposit of ourselves; it is the volun- 
tary act of giving ourselves wholly and 
solely to the Lord, without being urged 
by the influence of fear. It is the voluntary 
surrender of ourselves to Christ; it is not 
making over all we possess to another ; 
no! it is giving that to him which is his. 
He hath purchased what we dishonestly 
withhold from him! It is a determined 
act we are called upon to perform. It is 
not a halting between two opinions; we 
must acknowledge that we are God's and 
his alone. We must give up the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. It should be an 
act performed with humility,—it should 
be performed in respect to futurity and 
perpetuity ; a surrender of ourselves unto 
Christ for his sake. My dear hearers, 
I do not ask you to surrender that 
over which you have not power ;—but I 
ask, Have you surrendered yourselves 
to Christ ? Alas, your conscience replies 
you have not! 

Secondly, View the:manner in which we 
should yield ourselves:—“ Yield your- 
selves to God.” 1 would remark, in the 
first place, on giving ourselves to the 
Lord. Let me address to you these 
words, “Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” Oh! did you but 
consider the advantages to be received, 
you would not delay an hour. Exempt 
from cares, you are at leisure to attend to 
the Gospel of Jesus, and acquire a saving 
knowledge. 

But witness the care-worn appearance, 
the furrowed cheek of any tradesman la- 
Jabouring under disappointment and 
trouble. Turn again to the mother 
whilst in travail, and the subsequent 
cares imposed upon her, And what then? 
Can we, knowing how Christ suffered for 
us, still refuse to make the surrender 
of fully resigning ourselves up to God. 
If ye ask the best season to make this 
surrender, I shall say it is in youth, when 
the cares of the world do not induce dis- 
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traction of thought, when the mind is in 
full vigour and force, and not as many 
of you are, so entangled with the con- 
cerus and cares of the world. I would 
address myself to my young friends, and 
desire them to remember how many are 
cut down in all the fulness of their early 
days, when life is just beginning to bud, 
as the flowers of the garden burst 
forth in all their beauty and freshness in 
the spring. You may sit downasif you 
had made a covenant with death,—symp- 
toms of decay will soon appear, admitting 
even that you reach fourscore years. 
Should ye be converted in old age what 
sins ye will previously commit, and what 
sorrows must ye then endure! 

But | may take up this passage of the 
Gospel, and say, “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.” My dear hearers, 
some devote themselves to science, or to 
ether avocations or callingsof life: but do 
such pursuits of themselves unfit us for the 
reception of the light held out to us in the 
Gospel of Jesus? Religion teaches us that 
weare not to trifle with our immortal 
souls; net to lose an hour :---nay, that we 
are to give ourselves up to God at once. 
What is the all-important history of the 
globe compared with our salvation ?—as 
nothing ! Neglecting this, we are indeed 
lost. 

Human life, unconnected with immor- 
tality, is as nothing. To neglect the means 
of salvation is worse than blasphemy, and 
the torments of hell are to be dreaded. 
You have gained knowledge, or you have 
lived below reason, for reason teaches 
man to seek it. 

Thirdly, Give yourselves to the Lord 
in point of order. Ye may be liberal in 
your contributions, ye may never send 
from your door the child of want: 
your name may stand high; you may 
bring your offerings and lay them on the 
altar of God, Yet there is a voice to be 
heard, crying, “ Devote yourself, give me 
your heart.” You may give up your 
time, which is of the utmost value, still 
will the voice be heard to cry, “Give me 
your heart.” We must be bornagain, we 
must be holy. Without giving our- 
selves up wholly and solely to God, we 
give nothing. For Christ considers nothing 
done without we give our heart. What in- 
consistency must appear in that man who, 
frequenting the house of God, and styling 
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himself a Christian, yet acts in open en- 
mity to God. Following the dictates of 
his own heart, and not, as described in 
the text, giving himself up to God—not 
merely by profession—but with all the 
heart and with all the mind. Are there 
any here who hesitate? is not heaven as 
much to be desired by you as it was by 
them? Think, what would be your feel- 
ings on the day of judgment ! How could 
you bear the taunts of conscience! Your 
zeal will be, or ought to be, abundant, 
more steady and more successful ! Every 
thing that ye do for Christ's sake will be 
accepted. Now to every effort that is 
made from pure motives, there will be a 
cheering voice heard, crying, “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” First 
give yourselves up to the Lord. The 
man that thus gives himself up, must 
give every thing else, Is there any part, 
or any thing belonging to ourselves, to 
which we have any claim? Shall we be 
believed by the world, as giving ourselves 
up to God, and not give our property? 
If man pretends to devote himself to God 
and yet continues to hold back his pro- 
perty, the accumulating spirit thus dis- 
played in a Christian, if it does not ori- 
ginate, will certainly sustain Infidelity 
more than any other circumstance we 
know of. If we are anxious to hoard up 
wealth, the church calls upon us to ac- 
count. Professors of Christianity have 
much todo; yet they ought to deliver 
themselves up. ‘Those who have not yet 
given themselves up to the Lord, I ask 
them, in the name of God, to do so. He 
has said, ‘* My son, give me thy heart,” 
To refuse it is high treason against the 
Majesty of heaven! The man who re- 
fuses to give himself up to Christ, is worse 
than a highway-man. Has not Christ 
given his precious blood to purchase our 
redemption? What language then shall be 
sufficiently strong to pourtray the black- 
ness of our hearts if we continue to refuse 
that to the Saviour which he so dearly 
purchased, not only by the spilling of 
his precious blood, but other his manifold 
sufferings. urge you on the ground of 
your own eternal welfare, to give your- 
selves to God. If you do not, what will 
become of you? Will ye be Satan’s and 
not God’s? Go home, beloved, I beseech 
you, and say * Lord,I resign myself with 
all my heart and with all my soul :” and 
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may the grace and holiness, which is the 
Spirit of God, accompany you, and be 
with you always. Amen. 

The Rev.Gentleman then read a state- 
ment of the Society’s affairs, and conclu- 
ded by an eloquent and impressive ap- 
peal on behalf of the Charity. 





REVIEW. 





Essays on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, 
and Heber. London : B. Fellowes. 


IN our preceding Number we noticed a 
portion of this volume with considerable 
approbation, asit discussed a subject upon 
which many erroneous conceptions have 
been founded, and dbounded with per- 
tinent and sensible remark. The author, 
in the portion to which we refer, argues 
against a capricious interruption of Pro- 
vidence in the supposed cases of an ex- 
traordinary interference of the Holy 
Spirit. The means of conversion adopted 
by the Supreme Being, are determined 
and constant. His Word is ever open to 
awe the sinner, and encourage the re- 
turning penitent, while every good thought 
and resolution thence induved, is cherish- 
ed and confirmed by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The time and individual 
manner in which these means may oper. 
ate, or the effects which they may pro- 
duce in different minds, are altogether 
distinct and dependant on the peculiar 
character and circumstances of the human 
mind, In this we agree with the author 
of these Essays. 

But in extending our perusal of his 
boek, we have certainly been grieved 
at the contradictory opinions which he 
appears to maintain in his Essay on 
Nature and Providence. In the com. 
mencement of that Essay, he attacks the 
doctrines of Mr. Sadler, who maintains 
that Nature would proportion her num- 
bers to her means of sustentation. Against 
this position, the arguments used by 
Malthus, and among the dangers to 
which humanity is exposed, “ the mise- 
ries of population” are enumerated ; 
which, if it be not checked by certain pru- 
dential means, is to involve us in mani- 
fold evils. We boldly assert, and we are 
prepared to prove, that the increase of 
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population is not the radical cause of the 
distress under which society now suffers. 
But before we proceed to this consider- 
ation, let us view the * interruptive” 
principle which the author has depre- 
cated in the preceding pages. 

We presume that some general laws 
exist in the natural as well as the moral 
government of the world; and, as those 
may be supposed perfect as far as they 
extend, will, we infer, be immediately 
conceded. Did God constitute man with 
the intention that the species should be 
multiplied, or did he not? If he did, then 
the multiplication accords with the ori- 
ginal design of creation; and asharmon- 
izing with a primary law or determina- 
tion of the Supreme Being, must be in 
agreement with the laws of Nature. If 
God did not constitute man with the in. 
tention that the species should be multi- 
plied, then man has, by his own power, 
superinduced an unnatural constitution 
by which the multiplication is injuriously 
effected. The former of these two pro- 
positions is that which the Christian and 
philosopher will be most likely to adopt; 
and hence the increase of population can 
only be in obedience with the original 
fiat of Deity to Nature. 

But the author of the Essays is of a 
converse opinion; and, supposing that 
increase is unnatural, and the consequent 
cause of distress, he suggests the necessity 
of prudential checks; or, in his own 
word, that an “ interruptive” system 
should be adopted towards the awful 
bugbear of “redundant” population. 
Thus, what every person must regard 
as an established law of Nature, is to be 
restrained by some artificial or legislative 
means; and hence the implied defective 
providence of God, or the stolidity of 
man, must be rectified by the interven- 
tion of human sagacity! This is an “in- 
terruptive” system with a vengeance. 

But to what does the superabundant 
population amount, when laid down in 
plain unambiguous terms? It means just 
this:—There is not a sufficiency of the 
requisites of life to sustain the people by 
whom they are demanded ; or, in other 
words, the physical power of man, the 
numerous aids of art, and the general 
fecundity of the earth, cannot, by their 
combined efforts, produce a sufficient 
supply for an excessive demand; and, 
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consequently, some part of the commu- 
nity must go short, To sustain this ar- 
gument it is also assumed, that every 
power of production has been applied, 
that every one has been made to labour, 
that ‘every rood of ground has been 
worked, that there has been a tolerably 
equal division of the aggregate produc- 
tion; and yet, that, after this anxious ex- 
periment, in which every productive en- 
ergy has been strained, the amount of the 
fruits of toil is insufficient, and that star- 
vation is inevitable! If this has been done ; 
or if it can be demonstrated, that the 
powers of production are unequal to the 
exigences of consumption, then will we 
do penance for our error in as many 
churches as the author of the Essays shall 
please to require. 

Starvation and misery must exist where 
any portion of a community are not al- 
lowed either to produce or consume; or 
what is equally cruel and unjust, where 
they are subjected to the evil of produc- 
tion, and yet restrained from using as 
much as they require of what they have 
produced. The great evil under which 
society at present labours, is mal-distribu- 
tion. To talk of super-abundant popu- 
lation as the radical cause of distress, 
when we have millions of uncultivated 
acres, and have a population of sufficient 
force to effect that cultivation, appears to 
us absurd and wicked. However the 
author of the Essays may ridicule Mr. 
Sadler’s position, that nature increases the 
means of sustentation with the multipli- 
cation of number, its truth is self-evident 
and irrefragable; for the said super- 
abundants are not born without the ap- 
purtenances that belong to man, nor in a 
world nor a country so thickly planted 
with the morbid increase of population, 
that there is no admission for new comers. 
A merciful God has blessed us with the 
ingenuity to produce, and nature lays 
before us a wide unoccupied garden. If, 
therefore, with the abilities and the means, 
a portion of mankind are condemned to 
frigid destitution, let it not be said that 
God and Nature are the judges who pro- 
nounced such an iniquitous and cruel con- 
demuation. 


{Our limits compel us to omit noticing 
several other works which have been sent 
for our Review. | 











AND CHRISTIAN’S MAGAZINE. 


POETRY. 





ATHEISM. 


* Twas in that hour, when silence blends with 
night, 

And wearied nature seeks a brief repose, 

I wander’d o’er a moon-lit wooded hill, 

Entranc’d in thought and recollections spell. 

Beneath, the blue extending ocean roll’d, 

In gentlest undulations, while the shore 

Re-echo’d the faint murmurs of the tide, 

Which threw around its white and spangled 
spray. 

In soft reflection, heaven’s beaming host 

Upon the bosom of the deep were seen. 

Calmness prevail’d, and yet immensity, 

Made awful by the midnight’s voiceless hour, 

Seem’d stamp’d in giant features o’er the 
scene. 

Where did that waste of waters terminate, 

Or cease to flow those fast retreating tides ! 

Or where the bounds of that etherial space— 

Abode of systems numberless and great—- 

Stretching beyond imagination’s grasp ! 

Infinity of space, of time, of power, 

Seem’d in conception indistinct reveal’d, 

And God’s eternity thus shadow’d forth 

Tn nature’s awful vast analogies ! 

A voice responsive in the heart exclaim’d, 

‘Who doubts His being, who His might de- 
nies ? 

Can e’er insanity be so insane, 

Or human turpitude so base and dread!” 

Alas! affirming truth declar’d it so; 

And fancy then a band of Atheists drew. 

They had discuss’d Causation, and condemn’d 

Such doctrine as a phantom of the brain. 

Sense was their creed, and matter was their 


God, 
And these were all which they believ’d or 
knew. 
They spurn’d the name of the Supreme and 
Good, 
Or curs’d the precepts which his wisdom gave. 
Motive and act were matter’s modes they said, 
And human virtue a mere empty name, 
Which none but fools obey’d! To whom, 
they ask’d, 
Was man accountable? Should atoms still 
Command, and timid atoms still obey! 
Delighted with his wisdom each appear’d. 
Great was each Atheist by the band confess’d ; 
But each was greatest in his own esteem ! 
And yet as self-inflated vanity aspir’d, 
Their atheistic sapience would descend 
To find relationship among the brutes 
In base continued consanguinity ! 
The vision nearer drew, and I beheld 
The Atheistical result display’d. 
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Unbridled licence appetite now urged 

Or ruthless domination swell’d the breast. 

And o’er each palid cheek the lurid eye 

Seem’d to reflect the fire of burning lust ! 

Seduction and adult’ry swell’d each wish 

And fierce desire consum’d the turbid heart! 

Pollution issued in their fetid breath, 

And stench enclos’d them in pestif’rous sphere. 

Now raving ire burst forth, and each essay’d 

Some torment for his fellow to create, 

And, in the hell of his distracted rage, 

Wish’d sense of agony were infinite, 

That he that agony might inflict, 

And torture by a dark horrific fear. 

Dominion, lust, and rage, the air confus’d, 

The Atheist men seem'd, like the beasts they 

lov’d, 

And, changing human for the brutal form, 

Appear’d like tigers, wolves, or deadly snakes, 

Envenom’d asp, or black and loathsome toad, 

The outward emblems of the lusts within ! 
My heart grew faint, my swimming eyes 

were dim, 

And fancy’s view terrific pass’d away ! 

But ’twas a vision ev’ry one may see, 

Who can the Atheistic tendence trace. 

O thou in whom truth’s energy resides, 

Avert that influence which would destroy 

Belief and humble confidence in Tuxx, 

And all that dignifies thy creature—man! 

P. 





STANZAS WRITTEN IN A CATHEDRAL. 
By T. K. Hervey. 


How loud, amid these silent aisles, 
My quiet footstep falls— 

Where words, like ancient chronicles, 
Are scattered o’er the walls : 

A thousand phantoms seem to rise 
Beneath my lightest tread, 

And echoes bring me back replies, 
From homes that hold the dead ! 


Death's harvests of a thousand years 
Have here been gathered in— 

The vintage where the wine was tears, 
The labourer was Sin: 

The loftiest passions and the least 
Lie sleeping side by side, 

And love hath reared its staff of rest 
Beside the grave of pride ! 


Alike o’er each, alike o’er all, 
Their lone memorials wave ; 

The banner on the sculptured wall, 
The thistle o’er the grave— 

Each, herald-like, proclaims the style 
And bearings of its dead ; 

But hangs one moral, all the while, 
Above each slumbering head. 
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And the breeze, like an ancient bard, comes by, 
And touches the solemn chords 

Of the harp which death has hung on high, 
And fancy weaves the words ; 

Songs that have one unvaried tone, 
Though they sing of many an age ; 

And tales, to which each graven stone 
Is but the title-page. 


The warrior here hath sheathed his sword, 
The poet crush’d his lyre, 
The miser left his counted hoard, 
The chemist quench’d his fire ; 
The maiden never more steals forth 
To hear her lover’s lute ; 
And all the trumpets of the earth 
In the soldier’s ear are mute. 


Here the pilgrim of the hoary head 
Has flung his crutch aside, 

And the young man gained the bridal-bed 
Where Death is the young man’s bride ; 

The mother is here whom a weary track 
Led sorrowing to the tomb, 

And the babe whose path from heaven, back, 
Was but its mother’s womb. 


The moonlight sits, with her sad sweet smile, 
O’er the heedless painter’s rest ; 
And the organ rings through the vaulted aisle, 
But it stirs not the minstrel’s breast ; 
The mariner has no wish to roam 
From his safe and silent shore, 
And the weeping in the mourner’s home 
Is hushed for evermore. 


REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 








CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
Aut architecture is symbolical, but none 
so much so as the Christian architecture 
of the middle ages. The first and the 
greatest of its objects is to express the 
elevation of holy thoughts ; the loftiness 
of meditation set free from earth, and 
proceeding unfettered to the heavens. It 
is this which stamps itself at once on the 
spirit of the beholder, however little he 
may himself be capable of analyzing his 
feelings when he gazes on these far- 
stretching columns and airy domes. But 
this is not all—every part of the structure 
is as symbolical as the whole, and of this 
we can perceive many traces in all writ- 
ings of the times. The altar is directed 
towards the rising of the sun ; and the 
three great entrances are meant to ex- 
press the conflux of worshippers from all 





the regions of the earth. The three 
towers express the Christian mystery of 
the Triune Godhead. The choir rises 
like a temple within a temple, with re- 
doubled loftiness. The shape of the cross 
is in common with the Christian churches, 
even of the earlier times. The rose is 
the essential part of all the ornament of 
this architecture; even the shape of the 
windows, doors, and towers, may be 
traced to it, as well as all the accom- 
panying decorations of flowers and leaves, 
When we view the whole structure, from 
the crypt to the choir, it is impossible to 
resist the idea of earthly death leading 
only to the fulness, the freedom, the 
solemn glories of eternity.—Schlegel. 


THE POWER OF RESOLUTION. 


THERE is scarcely any thing which a sin- 
cere endeavour, directed by the hearty 
conviction of real duty, will not in time 
accomplish ; since an endeavour so di- 
rected will be accompanied by persever- 
ing humble prayer; and to persevering 
prayer, joined with sincere endeavours, 
success is infallibly promised. — Cathe- 
rine Talbot. 





Notices to CorRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged by the candour of Ignatius, 
but confess that we are astonished by the 
opinion he has formed of the nature of our 
Work. Our “object is to vindicate pure 
Christianity,” as taught by the Word of God 
itself; and if such Christianity is not recog- 
nized by any of the numerous parties into 
which the religious world is now divided, 
the fault is not with us. If Ignatius had 
seen more of our Work than he admits he 
has, he would find that the acknowledgment 
of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
asserted more than once, and that it is a 
truth to which we cordially subscribe. We 
should be most happy to include Ignatius 
in our List of Correspondents, and he would 
then have an opportunity of supplying those 
subjects in which he considers us deficient. 

Mr. D. will find a note at the Printers. 

Mary Ann is very industrious; and we 
shall make use of some of the Articles she 
has sent. 
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